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. G.'s me 
. n 
ilson, DORSETSHIRE CHARITIES. | 
sma, Mr, Epiror— 
I nave often thought that | 
nds, your Weckly Magazine (the only one | 
in the west) might be made useful 
men by publishing the Charities of this 
00, county necessary to be known and 


preserved, and would very likely be | 
nem seen by persons who cannot pur-| 
chase that expensive publication 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset, and 
dy. other works. If you think it deserv- 





sa ing, I will send you the same at my | 
leisure, containing the boroughs of | 

rs the county. They will be principally 
abstracts from the Returns made to 

he Parliament by the Ministers and 

Churchwardens, in pursuance of the | 

Act 26 G. 111. c. 58 (1785), and other } 

” documents, 

f remain, your's very truly, { 

pL. | 

a] ' 

Rorovci of Dorcuesrer.--Sciools. | 

- The Vree, or Grammar-School. 
k Thomas Hardy,* of Melcombe-Ke- 


gis, in the county of Dorset, Esq. by 
deed, dated 3d August, 1579 (21st 
Klizabeth), endowed} this school in 
: lands at Frome Vauchurch, in this 
county, which lets for about 351. per | 
annum; also in several houses with 
in the borough, viz. one in the parish 
of the Holy Trinity, four in the parish 
of St. Peter, and one in the parish of 
All Saints, which are leased out on 
lives: the reserved rents are high, 
therefore formerly must have been 
considerable. ‘There is an annual 


® Tascription in St. Peter's Church, “ To the 


memory of bhomas Handy, of, &c. who endowed 
this borough with the yearly revenue of ' { 
ippointed out of it, to be sid for the bette 
maintenauce Of a preacher, LUl, toa sel hastel 
ul and an usher Quobles, (1 basetd ul tothe 
es } 
almswomen five marks, (31. 0s, 8d ile died tue | 
16th October, Lou | 
t Accordiwg to Mre Whiteway and Bond's | 
Chi vy, thi ool was endowed tn 10”, | 
They say the great school, and library over it 
was built in 1018, after the great fire in 1014, by 
kK, ¢ Robert Che - who was mit cs 
choolmaster in 1505, watil the time ¢ is deat 
in 16°27; and by an entry Ist Janmary, W020, it | 
appeat>, that mm consequence of ft wine | 
expended a e sum of mone t | 
1 the sol t " e Cor ' 
w id ta m 1 ' at ine. 
1 N ‘ < 


rent of 9s. payable to the master out 
of Shilvinghampton Farm, which 
formerly belonged to the Hardys. 
This endowment is for the main- 
tenance of a master and usher, for 
the instruction and education of chil- 
dren in good ciscipline. Vested in 
the Right Hon. the Karl of Shaf- 
teshury, the Right Non. Nathaniel 
Bond, William Morton Pitt, Francis 
John Browne, and Charlton Byam 
Wollaston, Esyrs. and the Mayor 
and four senior Aldermen of the said 
borough. 

Mr. Richard Bushrod, by will, 
dated 28th June, 1628, gave for the 
schoolmaster’s better maintenance, 
out of his farm* at Wootton Glan- 
villes, 21. per annum. Vested in the 
Corporation. 

The Under or Trinity School. —The 


} inhabitants of this town, in the year 


1623, erected, at their own expence, 
an house, and founded a school, in 
the parish of the Holy Trinity, which 
cost about 1001, for six boys of the 
said town to be taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. There is no en- 
dowment belonging to this school, 
but the master is allowed to live rent- 


' free in the house, for his trouble in 


teaching the boys. Which said mas- 
ter is put in or removed, upon just 
occasion, by the Corporation; and 
the schoolmaster is to undergo suchi 
order and government as the rector 
of the Holy Trinity and the schooi- 
master of the free-school for the time 
being shall think fit. This should 
always be considered as a subordi- 
nate school to the free-school, to train 
up boys and to prepare them for the 
head school. Vested in the Corpo- 
ration. 
ALMSHOUSES. 

Chubb’s (Women’s). — Matthew 
Chubb.+ of Dorchester, and Marga- 
ret, his wife, by deed dated — 1620, 
founded and endowed this almshouse 


® It isnot known whether this donation was 
by will or deed, or whether in hind or money 

t He was bora at Dorchester nd was buried 
vere anwe 1O17 er 1052, was M.P. for Dorches 
ter 43d Phi md dst Jac. I. They tounded 
liashou at Crewkerne, in Somerset, .n 10, 


{ Shaltesbusy am b0dd 
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with 30]. per annum*. Over the door 
is this inscription: “ The gift of Mat- 
thew Chubb and Margaret his wife, 
1620.” 

Sir Francis Ashley, Kot. serjeant 


Dorsetshive 


at law, by will, dated 12th August, | 


1635}, gave an annuity, or rent- 
charge, issuing out of his manor and 
farm of Frome Whitfield, now Mr. 
William Henning’s, to the poor of the 
almshouse near Friery, consisting of 
nine women—40s. yearly, viz. to cach 
of them 12d. every quarter, to be paid 
for ever, which amounts to 3s, a 
year, and 4s. to be paid amougst 
them at Christmas, for their bettcr 
benefit at that time. 

Joan, widow of James Gould, Sy 
will, dated 4th November or 4th 
February, 1630, gave land at the 
West Walls, being two houses in the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, pur- 
chased of Walter Gould, towards the 
support and mainienance of poor 
persons in this almshouse, and in 
Keeping the said house in repair. 
Vested in the Corporation. 

John Symonds, by will (not to be 
found), gave an annuity of 20s. per 
annum, payable out of a dwelling- 
house in Holy Trinity, formerly Ro- 
bert Fildew’s, now inthe possession 
of Mr. John Wood, which is applied 
to the poor of this almshouse. 

Edmund Dashwood||, by will (not 


Charities. 


been applied towards the mainte. 
nance of the poor persons in this 
almshouse. Vested in the Corpora- 
tion. 

Napper’s, or Napier’s.—Sir Robert 
Napper, Kat. by will, dated 20th Au- 
gust, 1614 (13th Jac. L.), gave in land 
one fourth part of the manor of Little 
Piddle, in the parish of Piddletowa, 
then leased for SUL. a year, fur the 
perpetual provision, sustentation, 


aud maintenance of this almshouse, 
, then lately erected by the said Sir 


Robert Napper, in the parish of St, 
Peter, called ** Napper’s taite,” in 


| Which ten poor men were to dwell. 


In the will it is directed, that the 
heirs of his name and biood should 
for ever stand seized of the premises 
to support the said almshouse; that 
the Master of the Rolls, Judges of 
Assize for the time being, would take 
notice of his intention, and compel 
his heirs to perform his meaning de- 
clared in his will. In 1636, Gerard 
Napicr, Esq. with the advice and 
approbation of the then Master of 
the Rolls and the Judges of Assize 
of the western circuit, ordained, that 


each man should have 5l. per an- 


| num, by weekly payments, and the 


to be found), gave an annuity of 20s. | 


payable out of a dwelling-house in 
St. Peter, now in the possession of 
Mr. James Parsons, and is applied 
to the poorin this almshouse. Vested 
in the Corporation, 

The Corporation,*by deed, dated 
1685 (out of charity money ledged 
from time to time in their hands, but 
what particular names or for what 


{ his will, in addition 


purpose given is not explained), pur- | 


chased an estate at Rottington, in 
the parish of Broadway, which lets 
for 151. per annum, and twhich have 


® This is omitted am t rit e dona- 
tions returned Varlhament 
+ He i Michaelmas Term 14 I Var 
Ashiev, who died 10th June, ths av 
said almshonse 20s. per annurt r ever 1 
the said Sir francis gave 100 mes “ 138. 4d 
on condition that the ¢ i buy the tee t the 
impropriator of Waters 
Hutchin al. 2 p. Oo 
Thomas Symond ‘py I t the | 
ifls in 1657, and mayor in 1 On the ai 
in tee beliry St. Peter's church, “J iSymouds, 
1075." 
bulward Dashwood appears mayor in 





overplus of the rents to the person 
who should read prayers in the cha- 
pel and for the repairs of the house, 
as the said G. Napier and his heirs 
in writing should appoint. On the 
12th of November, 1670, the said G, 
Napier (being then a knight and ba- 
ronet), finding the former endow- 
ment to be insufficient, gave by 
to his grand- 
father’s charity, the manor of Stert, 
in the parish of Babecary, in the 
county of Somerset, to trustees, di- 
reeting that out of the rents thereoi 
SL a year should be paid to proper 
persons, who should read divine ser- 
vice, and them once a 
week; his trustees were also to pro- 
vide gowns for the almsmen once in 
two years, and the residue to be di- 
vided amongst the men for thei 
maintenance. Two years afterwards 
several regulations were made, and 
among others, that the heirs of the 
said Sir G. Napier, Bart. should no- 
minate the schoolmaster of the free- 
school, or some other proper person, 
to oversee the almsmen, and that the 
regulations were- duly performed ; 


catcchise 
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and the profits of the whole manor | 


of Stert were to be applied towards 
the further eudowment of the alms- 
housc.. Vested in the heirs of the 
said Sir G. Napier, now liumphry 
Sturt, Esq. 


lo be continued.) 


—_——_—- 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 13. 
Mr. SpyGLass 

1am an old man, and pro- 
bably have old fashioned notions ; 
but Lam desirous of making a few 
remarks on the ridiculous customs 
which are now prevalent ia society, 
and which are mdispensabie in all 
who are anxious to be considered 
wiite and well-bred. And. by the 
= I would observe, that these two 
expressions, though generally ased 
as synouimous, are to my compre- 
hension very different. Politeness 
is a positive, and Good-breeding a 
comparative term. The former { con- 
ceive to be nothing more than,.@ de- 
sire of pleasing—a desire that will 
exclude all efensive words or ac- 
tious, and comprehend a submission 
of all selfish considerations to the 
wishes of others. Good-breeding, on 
the contrary, is nothing more than a 
compliance with the habits of the 
fashionable society of the day and of 
the country in which we live. I 
would not have you imagine that it 
is of the present age I complain 
alone; the days of my youth had 
their absurdities, and some of them 
have not yet died away. Among the 
rest, | never could understand the 
principle on which proverbs are 
scouted from good (I mean fashion- 
able) society—except that the pithy 
wisdom they contain puts the tittle- 
tattle of common conversation to 
shame. There are, doubtless, many 
of these “ sayings’ coarsely express- 
ed, which from that circumstance ar¢ 
improper to be intreduced; but at 
the same time there are innumerable 
others which may call up a train of 
ideas, and lead to Conviction sooner 
than verbose and accumulated argu- 
ments. They are to my thinking like 
old family rings, which one necd not 
be ashamed to wear, though they 
have decked the fingers of our grand- 
gathers—tor the materials are pure 
and rich, and have ouly to be fashi 
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oned in another form to attract 
universal admiration. In fact, I 
knew a fashionable fribble in my 
younger days, who had nearly 


brought proverbs. into vogue by re- 
taining the sentiment and altering 
the expression, as thus; mstead of 
‘ Talk of the devil and you see his 
| horns,” he would say, ‘‘ Speak of an 
angel aud you hear its wings,” and 
the lady to whom it was addressed 
| courtsied to the ground. Again—for 
‘““ What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,” he classically 
substituted, ‘* The cestus of Venus 
is as victorious round the waist of 
Juno, as when employed by the 
Queen of Love”’—but this ptactiee 
required too much wit to be gene- 
rally adopted. 
A disagreeable custom, mach used 
| jn my younyer days, f am, however, 
happy to remark is now generally 
banished, except on pablie occa- 
sions—that of drinking healths. H 
| surely was very troublesome to be 
interrupted in an interesting conver- 
sation twenty times to say “ thank 
you,” to a person whom you were 
| certain cared not a farthing whether 
| you were in health or not. And then 
| that refinement of misery, when a 
fond parent thought proper to show 
| off his child’s acuteness by making 
| him drink the health of every indivi- 
| dual, and have to teach him the name 
each !—oh! how many, many 
classes of wine have E refused, when 
| a little one, rather than be condemn- 
ed to this punishment. 

One great fault 7 have to complain 
of at present is the great ill-breeding 
which is attached jto the act of put- 
ting the knife into the mouth. Why 
is this!—what greater reverence 
should be paid to the knife than to 
the fork or the spoon? ] must contess 
fam quite at a loss io conceive. The 
idea most probably originated in 
some lady or gentleman with a re- 
markably small mouth, who were 
afraid lest the edge of the knife 
should extend its dimensions. But, 
Mr. Spyglass, why am I, who am 
blest with a capacious cavity, to be 
put to the inconvenience of laying 
down my knife and using my fork to 
sreen pease, &c.? The custom is as 
ridiculous as the sneers of the hump- 
backed nation, mentioned in one of 


he Strait 
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with 30]. per annum*, Over the door 
is this inscription: “ The gift of Mat- 
thew Chubb and Margaret his wife, 
1620.” 

Sir Francis Ashley, Kot. serjeant 
at law, by will, dated 12th August, 
1635}, gave an annuity, or rent- 
charge, issuing out of his manor and 
farm of Frome Whitfield, now Mr. 
William Henning’s, to the poor of the 
almshouse near Friery, consisting of 
nine Women—40s. yearly, viz. to cach 
of them 12d. every quarter, to be paid 
for ever, which amounts to 36s, a 
year, and 4s. to be paid amongst 
them at Christmas, for their bettcr 
benefit at that time. 

Joan, widow of James Gould, Sy 
will, dated 4th November or 
February, 1690, gave land at the 
West Walls, being two houses in the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, pur- 
chased of Walter Gould, towards the 





Dorse tshai ‘ 


Charities. 


been applied towards the mainte- 


nance of the poor persons in this 
almshouse. Vested in the Corpora- 
tion. 


Napper’s, or Napier’s.—Sir Robert 
Napper, Kot. by will, dated 20th Au- 
gust, 1614 (13th Jac. L.), cave in land 
one fourth part of the manor of Little 
Piddle, in the parish of Piddletowa, 
then leased for S01. a year, fur the 
perpetual provision, sustentation, 
aud maintenance of this almshouse, 


| then lately erected by the said Sir 


Robert Napper, in the parish of St, 
Peter, called ** Napper’s taite,” in 


| Which. ten poor men were to dwell. 


Ath | 


support and mainienance of poor | 


persons in this almshouse, and in 
keeping the said house in repair. 
Vested in the Corporation. 

John Symonds, by will (not to be 
found), gave an annuity of 20s. per 
annum, payable out of a dwelling- 
house in Holy Trinity, formerly Ro- 
bert Fildew’s, now in the possession 
of Mr. John Wood, which is applied 
to the poor of this almshouse. 

Edmund Dashwood||, by will (not 
to be found), gave an annuity of 20s. 
payable out of a dwelling-house in 
St. Peter, now in the possession of 
Mr. James Parsons, and is applied 
to the poorin this almshouse. Vested 
in the Corporation. 

The Corporation,*by deed, dated 
1685 (out of charity money lodged 
from time to time in their hands, but 
what particular names or for what 
purpose given is not explained), pur- 
chased an estate at Rottington, in 
the parish of Broadway, which lets 
for 151. per annum, and twhich have 









bd This 1 omitted am tive rit e dona- 
tor eturne Varlame 

+ He iM s¢linas Term if ] \ 
Ashiev, who ched 10t une i \ 
said alm pause 20s. per « ' er 1 
the said Sir francis gave Hi, 138.4 
on condition that the ¢ mn buy the fee « 
Impropriator f Waterson 

Hutchin a! p. 4 
Th 1 ‘ph i 

iff u i mayor in 1 On the a 
in tee beliry St. Veter’s church, “J iSymouds, 
1075 


In the will it is directed, that the 
heirs of his name and blood should 
for ever stand seized of the premises 
to support the said almshouse; that 
the Master of the Rolls, Judges of 
Assize for the time being, would take 
notice of his intention, and compel 
his heirs to perform his meaning de- 
clared in his will. In 1636, Gerard 
Napicr, Esq. with the advice and 
approbation of the then Master of 
the Rolls and the Judges of Assize 
of the western circuit, ordained, that 
each man should have 5l. per an- 


| num, by weekly payments, and the 


| his will, 





overplus of the rents to the person 
who should read prayers in the cha- 
pel and for the repairs of the house, 
as the said G. Napier and his heirs 
in writing should appoint. On the 
12th of November, 1670, the said G, 
Napier (being then a knight and ba 
ronet), finding the former endow- 
ment be insufficient, gave by 
in addition to his grand- 
father’s charity, the manor of Stert, 
in the parish of Babeary, in the 
county of Somerset, to trustces, di- 
recting that out of the rents thereof 
SL a year should be paid to proper 
persons, who should read divine ser- 
vice, and them 
week; his trustees were also to pro- 


to 


catechise once a 
vide gowns for the almsmen once in 
two years, and the residue to be di- 
vided amongst the men for thei 
maintenance. Two years afterwards 
several regulations were made, and 
among others, that the heirs of the 
said Sir G. Napier, Bart. should no- 
minate the schoolmaster of the free- 
school, or some other proper person, 
to oversee the almsmen, aud that the 
regulations were. duly performed ; 
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and the profits of the whole manor | 
of Stert were to be applied towards 
the further eudowment of the alms- 
housc.. Vested in the heirs of the 
said Sir G. Napier, now liumpiiry 
Sturt, Esq. 


‘ 


o be continued] 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 13. 
Mr. SpyGuass 

Iam an old man, and pro- 
bably have old fashioned notions; 
but Lam desirous of making a few 
remarks ou the ridiculous customs 
which are now prevalent in society, 
and which are mdispensabie in all 
who are anxious to be considered 
white and well-bred. And. by the 
I would observe, that these two 
expressions, though generally used 
as synonimous, are to my compre- 
hension very different. Politeness 
is a positive, and Good-breeding a 
comparative term. The former | con- 
ceive to be nothing more than.@ de- 
sire of pleasing—a desire that will 
exclude all offensive words or ac- 
tions, and comprehend a submission 
of all selfish considerations to the 
wishes of others. Good-breeding, on 
the contrary, is nothing more than a 
compliance with the habits of the 
fashionable society of the day and of 
the country in which we live. I 
would not have you imagine that it 
is of the present age I complain 
alone; the days of my youth had 
their absurdities, and some of them 
have not yet died away. Among the 
rest, [ never could understand the 
principle on which proverbs are 
scouted from good (I mean fashion- 
able) society—except that the pithy 
wisdom they contain puts the tittle- 
tattle of common conversation to 
shame. There are, doubtless, many 
of these “ sayings” coarsely express- 
ed, which from that circumstance ar: 
improper to be intreduced; but at 
the same time there are innumerable 
others which may call up a train of 
ideas, and lead to Gonviction sooner 
than verbose and accumulated argu- 
ments. They are to my thinking like 
old family rings, which one necd not 
be ashamed to wear, though they 
have decked the fingers of our grand- 
gathers—tor the materials are pure 
and rich, and have ouly to be fashi 


oned in another form to attract 
universal admiration. In fact, 1 
knew a fashionable fribble in my 
younger days, who had nearly 
brought proverbs. into vogue by re- 
taining the sentiment and altering 
the expression, as thus: instead of 

‘ Talk of the devil and you see his 
horns.”’ he would say, ‘‘ Speak of an 
angel aud you hear its wings,” and 
the lady to whom it was addressed 
courtsied to the ground. Again—for 
‘** What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,” he classically 
substituted, ‘* The cestus of Venus 
is as victorious round the waist of 
Jano, as when employed by the 
Queen of Love”’—but this practiee 

required too much wit to be gene- 
rally adopted. 

A disag recable custom, mach used 
in my younger days, f am, however, 
happy to remark is now genvrally 
banished, except on pablie occa- 
sions—that of drinking healths. H 
surely was very troublesome to be 
interrupted in an interesting conver- 
sation twenty times to say “ thank 
you,” to a person whom you were 

| certain cared not a farthing whether 
you were in health or not. And then 

that refinement of misery, when a 
| fond parent thought proper to show 
| off his child’s acuteness by making 
him drink the health of every indivi- 
dual, and have to teach him the name 
of each!—oh! how many, many 
classes of wine have E refused, when 
a little one, rather than be condemn- 
ed to this punishment. 

One great fault I have to complain 
of at present is the great ill-breeding 
which is attached ;to the act of put- 
ting the knife into the mouth. Why 
is this!—what greater reverence 
should be paid to the knife than to 
the fork or the spoon? } must confess 
fam quite at a loss to conceive. The 
idea most probably originated in 
some lady or gentleman with a re- 
markably small mouth, who were 
afraid lest the edge of the knife 
should extend its dimensions. But, 
Mr. Spyglass, why am I, who am 
blest with a capacious cavity, to be 
put to the inconvenience of laying 
down wy knife and using my fork to 
rreen pease, &e.? The custom is as 
ridiculous as the sneers of the hump- 


backed natien, mentioned in one of 
pee 


Goldsmith’s Apologues, at the strait 
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1440 The Camera Oliscura,— Excursion to the Top of Skiddaw. 


shoulders of a foreigner who hap- | admiration; it was a small valley, | 


pened to come among them: yet my | nearly circular, walled in closely by 
daughters call me * horridly ungen- | mountains, which rose to the height 
teel” if I do not comply with it. of above 1000 feet around it. 
Neither can I discover why any | After proceeding two orthree miles 
distinction should be made in the | further on. we-came to the Bowder 
modes of eating tish and tlesh; and | Stone. This is an immense rock, 
the modern refinement of using only | which many years ago was detached 
the fork and bread to the former re- | from the neighbouring cliff, and came 
minds me of the critic’s remark, that | thundering into the valley below, 
** from the sublime to the ridiculous is | The place is easily discerned from 
but one step ;” for who can tell whe- | which it was riven, and tremendous 
ther, in process of time, any other | must have been the fall; it weighs 
implements will be thought necessary | many thousand tons, and is so Singu- 
at our meals than those which nature | larly poised, upon a very sharp edge, 
gave us? | that persons on each side may shake 
T fear you will think me taking an | hands together, through a small hol- 
old man’s advantage of you if | con- | low. Some poor people who inhabit 
tinue to multiply similar instances of | a neighbouring cottage, contrive to 
allected refinement. But my object | pick up a living by showing it to vi- 
was to endeavour to bring the po- | sitors,and have made asort of ladder, 
liter part of your readers to a con- | by which we ascended to the top. 
viction that the manners which they There is a beautiful view from it 
pride themselves upon, as raising | of the valley near its termination; 
them above the vulgar, are, after all, | the river is seen winding along, like 
very ridiculous; and if the young and | a streak of light, through a highly 
the beantiful would cease to adopt | cultivated and charming vale, closed 
every new-fangled custom, and let | up by the immense mountains of 
natural politeness be the guide and | Eagle Crag, Longdale Pikes, and 
test of their behaviour, they would at | others, the names of which I cannot 
once find it an accommodation to | give you. The inhabitants rarely 
themselves, and a very great comfort | leave this peaceful seclusion, and 
to such old fashioned gentlefolks as | seem to live in almost primitive sim- 
Your very obedient servant, plicity. We now returned as far as 
OxLiver OLvsTYLE, Grange. Having been reading that 
part of Gray’s journal the night be- 
fore, which alludes to Borrowdale, 
we just recollected the young farmer 
he mentions at Grange, who showed 
j him such civilitics. The passage is 
We now pursued a path, which is | as follows: — 
rendered very safe and pleasantsince |‘ Here we met a civil young far- 
Gray’s time, to the entrance of the | mer overseeing his reapers, (for it is 
valley of Borrowdale. Gray was so | now oat-harvest), who conducted as 
frightened at the terrific rocks that | toa neat white house in the village 
overhung the path, and the immense | of Grange, &c. His mother and he 
fracments that had been separated | broaght us butter that Siserah would 
from them, and which nearly blocked | have jumped at, though not in a lord- 
up the way, that he went no further | ly dish—bowls of milk, thin oaten 
than the farmer's at Grange. We, | cakes, and ale; and we had carried 
however, had no such obstacles to | a cold tongne thither with us. Our 
encounter, and, having crossed the | farmer was himself the man that last 
outlet of the lake, by a rustic bridge, | year plundered the eagles eyrie: all 
we soon entered the romantic valley | the dale are up in arms on such an 
of Borrowdale. The wootls wind | occasion, for they lose abundance of 
about in every direction, round the | lambs yearly, not to mention hares, 
bases of the mountains; at times we | partridges, grouse, &c.” Just recol- 
seemed to be completely enclosed, | lecting this, we ventured a question 
and the eye in vain sought to find | to the guide, if he remembered any 
the probable place of our outlet— | thing of this young farmer; when, to 
ene spot in particular excited our! our surprise, he said, he knew nm 


EXCURSION TO THE TOP OF 
SKIDDAW. 


i{Extracted from a Letter.) 
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Excursion to the 


very well; that be was still living, 
and would be glad to see us. We 
accordingly went and met witha very 


friendly reception from the old gen- | 


tleman. Ile was sitting in his arm 
chair, almost sinking under old age, 
but with all his faculties perfect; 
and his wife in another opposite to 
him, unable to leave her chair for 
the rheumatism: they had lived to- 
gether nearly half a century. He 
remembered Gray very well, de- 
scribed his fine piercing eye and 
sharp countenance, and well remem- 
bered his fear of venturing any fur- 
ther into Borrowdale. I read him 
that part of the journal which alluded 
to himself, and he seemed pleased, 
but said there was one thing he 
should not forgive him for, viz. that 
Mr. Gray had forgotten to mention 
his name. I told him I would make 
him amends, as far as | could, should 
I ever publish my journal—he gave it 
me instantly—Caleb Fisher; he says, 
the estate on which he lives, has 
been in the possession of his family 
for upwards of 600 years, and that 
the name appears in the decd, exe- 


cuted when the inhabitants of Bor- | 


rowdale bought their freedom from 
two knights, to whom the estate had 


| cloud had rested on the 
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rested on their hind legs, and felt 
about with their fore fect, till they 
had attained a secure footing, then 
they sprung forwards. In this man- 
ner we proceeded some time, till we 
came to the foot of a very steep hill, 
which seemed to us the summit ; but, 
on asking our guide, he told us that 
when we reached that point, we 
should be about half way. Wesum- 
moned fresh spirits, and pushed on 
till we came to an ascent so steep 
that we did not chuse to sit on the 
horses longer, so we dismounted, 
and Jed them. About a mile from 
the top we came to more levelground, 
and here we received the mortifying 
intelligence from our guide, thata 
summit, 


| which he feared would continue, so 


been given for some services per- | 


formed in the Crusades. We took 
leave of the old gentleman, and once 
more embarked; our course was on 
the west side of the lake. It wasa 
beautiful evening indeed—calm and 


that we should probably see nothing 
when we had concluded our toil. 
He, however, recommended us to 
make the best of our way onward, 
or rather upward. We accordingly 
urged our horses forward, and were 
not long in gaining the top of the 
mountain; but, to our great sorrow, 
we there found ourselves quite en- 
veloped in a dense cloud, which pre- 
vented us from seeing above a few 
hundred yards in any direction. 

It was exceedingly cold, and we 
found some snow had fallen. There 


| are no signs of vegetation on the top 
of Skiddaw, buia little grey moss. 


still—and the prospect all around | 


us too magnificent for words to de- 
scribe. Skiddaw was before us 

clear to the very summit; and the 
view of this grand elevation induced 
us directly to agree with our guide 
for a journey of ascent, with the as- 
sistance of poneys. Four the next 
morning was the time fixed for our 
departure. The hour came, and with 


it our conductor punctual to a mi- 
. | 

nute; it was then dark, and scemed ! 

very cloudy; but the dalesman, ac- 


customed to judge of the weather, 
assured us it would turn out fine, 
and we soon dressed and commenced 
our journey. In leaving the town 


on our poneys, we passed the house | 


of R. Southey, Esq. who lives here 
much respected, and after going 
nearly five miles, came to the begin- 
ning of the ascent; the horses, how- 
ever, kept their footing well; they 


; 


| away 


i 


The surface of the summit is not ex- 
tensive, and is covered entirely with 
a broken strata of flat stones; there 
are two piles of these which were 
raised by Mr. Southey and his friends 
on the memorable night that he gave 
a féte on the mountain, in honour of 


| the jubilee, when its summit was so 





splendidly illuminated that it was 
seen for many miles round. Behind 
one of these we took shelter fromthe 
severe cold. and left our horses to 
graze a little on the side, on the 
short grass. Our guide had by this 
time come up with us, with some 
sandwiches, and a bottle of brandy, 
which seemed to better our prospects 
in more ways than one, for whilst 
we were taking our dram the wind 
suddenly sprung up: the cloud that 
enveloped us was dislodged from its 
resting place, aud we saw it sailing 
below us, broken into many 
pieces, before the gale. It was now 
nearly nine o’clock, and in an in- 
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stant the sun burst upon us, in all 
its power and grandeur, and what 
we then discovered rivetted us to 
the spotin delight and astonishment. 
Our guide, who had been in that 
situation for seventy years, said he 
never had such a prospect before. 
Not a cloud was to be seen—the ai 
was quite free frem vapour, and the 
country cll reand, appeared a pic- 
turesque map. 


Kxvecursion to the Top of Shiddaw.— Haydon's Address. 


At our feet lay the lovely valley of | 


Keswick, the town just below us; 
®rossthwaite church, a little white 
object amidst the green, a short dis- 
tance from it; Derwent Water, with 
its beautiful islands(like specks upon 
its surface), stretching away till we 
Jost it amongst the chaos of hills. 
We counted arouad us the tops of 
fifty-six mountains, all which 
were glittering in the morning sun, 
except where the shadow of one par- 
tially clouded the other, which made 
a lovely variety of chairoscuro. The 
vale of Newlands on the other side 
of the lake was scen immediately 
before us, between two high ridges, 
and looked delightful. The other to 
the right (Bossenthwaite Lake) lay 
calm and still. Next appeared the | 
flat country, which stretches alovg 
quite to the coast of Cumberland, 
This view formed a striking contrast 
to the other, but scarcely less mag- 
nificent. The whole of the country 
was as clearly seen as possible: it 
was just harvest time, and the fields | 
appeared of every colour, The rich 
ripe corn, and the green pasture, | 
filled with sheep and cattle; woods 
and plantations, all sweetly mingled 
together; the towns of Whitehaven, 
W orkington, Cockermcuth, Wigton, | 
Monypool, Penrith, and the city of | 
Carlile, all distinetly seen; the Sol- | 
| 


of 


way Firth, over which we saw into 
Scotland. The river on side | 
was bounded by the Scotch moup- | 
tains, and again, more to the left, 
ever the sea, lay the Isle of Man, 
above seventy miles distant, which 
we saw distinctly. Onturning round 
we had a view of the Cheviot moun- 
tains, and some of the Northumber- 
land hills also. Beyond Penrith the 


one 


view was bounded bs Cross Fell; 
and a little further round, the moun- 
tainous parts of Westmoreland and 
Yorkshire closed the view. 


back and Helwelvn, 


Saddle- 
next claimed 





| employed it producing it, 


our attention, and were indecd grand 
objects. We had also a glimpse of 
Windermere, which, to our view, 
seemed elevated amongst the moun- 
tains; beyond we saw the Cartmel 
and Ulverstone Sands. 

After remaining about half an 
hour in this elevated situaticn, and 
feasting our eyes with the glories of 
the prospect, we began to descend, 
The pressure on the legs is so creat 
during this rapid descent, that we 
were more fatigued by it than by 
the whole journey up. At length, 
however, We regained our inn at 
Keswick; our-.excursion had occu- 
pied about five hours, and you may 
imagine the relish with which we sat 
down to breakfast. 


MR. HAYDON’S ADDRESS TO THE 
PUBLIC. 

Devonsuire has always been pro- 
lic in great painters, and the pre- 
sont age possesses Mapy very emi- 
nent artists from that country—thbe 
greatest, perhaps, is Haydon, whose 
noble picture of Christ’s Triumphal 
Entry has secured him a fame as 
splendid as it promises to be lasting. 
It has been, however, objected, that 
the price fixed upon this picture is 
excessive, aud beyond a fair re- 
muncration for the talent and labour 
On this 
question, Mr. Hay doa has published 
the following address onthe Relative 
Encouragement of Sculpture and of 
Painting in Eagland :- 

*“ There is nothing of which the no- 
bility and the publie of this country 
are so little aware as the expenses 
of a great historical picture. A 
sculptor, an architect, and a portrait 
painter, are allowed to estimate 
their expenses, to calculate their 
time, and to put upon these a rea- 
sonable profit, that they may live re- 
spectably, and like honest men; but 
the moment these things are done 
conscientiously by an_ historical 
painter, from the comparative igno- 
rance that exists of the nature of his 
undertakings, and from the great- 
ness of the sum required, an outery 
is raised of the exorbitancy ofhis ex- 
pectatious, and at the supposed un- 
justifiable nature of his pretensions. 

* The other reasons for this are evi 
dent, For sculpture, for architecture, 
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and for portrait-painting, there isa 
demand ; and the wor! must allow 
aman a fair profit on what is essen- 
tial to its own pleasures or its own 
comforts : but for historical painting 
there is no demand, and the pur- 
chase of such a production as an his- 
torical picture, in England, is consi- 
dered a voluntary piece of charity on 
the part of the gentleman who pur- 
chases, and a voluntary piece of con- 
ecit on the part of him who has 
painted it, more gratifying to his own 
presumption than essential to his 
country :-—** Quod super nos, sed ni- 
hil ad nos.” 

“ Nothing can be more essentially 


diferent than the modes of encou- | 


raging sculpture and painting with 
us. No sculptor begins a national 
work without an order; he expects 
and he is paid half its price to meet 
the necessary expences; he makes a 
model in clay, which can be chiselled 
on the marble for eight or nint 
months by other hands than his own 
while he proceeds with other models, 
and finally goes over his work before 
he sends ithome; and then receives 
five, six, or seven thousand pounds 
for his production. The consequence 
of this rational and fair mode of pa- 
tronage is, that the sculptor works 
with tranquillity and ease ; he meets 
his expences without anxiety by the 
advance of half his price ; and con 
scious of having his reward at thi 


end of his labours, he completes his 
statue without impediment, because 
he is allowed to put a profit on his 


labour and his time. 


* Look you ‘ tf *y 


If an historical painter wishes to 


painta great picture, he begins it 


Without employment, because it is 
not wanted, though every body is 


convineed it ought to be done. He 
paints every touch with his 
hand; he meets his continual ex- 
pences in the best way he can, for 
his ** revenues” like 
Horatio, * nought but his own 
spirits to feed and clothe him.” 
sends itinto the world finished, by 


violent snatches of labour in the in 
; 


are 


tervals of pecuniary want; he takes 
years aboutit, if he wishes to do it 
and then when he asks the 
him 


weil ; 
price which will remunerate 


fairly, he finds the sum so large that 
the public, from 


the nobility and 


Tluydon's Addr Ss. 


own 


those of 
rood 


tle 


) knowing nothing of the circam- 
| stances conuccted with large pictures, 
accuse him of being either fond of 
money, or of wishing to take advan- 
tage of the approbation they have 
given; whereas he is actuated by a 
sincere desire to place himselfabove 
dificulty in putting a fair profit on 
his time and expences, so that he 
may try for once what he can do 
when his mind is unshackled and 
free. 

‘‘ J appeal tothe country if this is not 
| a fair state of things. Is historical 
painting, or is it not, essential to the 
pleasure and the greatness of this 
country? If it be, ought historical 
painters to be left in sych a state of 
uncertain reward ? 

** An historical painter is notlike a 
poet; he cannot put forth his elfu- 
sions in the ficlds orin a small room; 
he must have a large painting room, 
and a plaster room; he must have 
| casts, books, prints, draperies, lay 
figures, armour, hair and models of 
every description, if he wishes, as 
he ought, to paint every thing from 
} nature. 
| * Again, in England time is so va- 
| luable to all, and all are so occupied, 
| that no individual, with either a fine 
| head or a fine limb, can sit to a 
| painter unless he be amply remune- 

rated for the less of time occurring in 

consequence of his absence from his 
daily occupation ; a guinea a-day, 

Ss. an hour, and even 2 half-a guinea, 
| | have constantly paid for good mo- 
and good models areas essen- 
| tial to a pamteras good brushes or 

eood colours. 

** These are facts of which the Eng- 


dels 


lish nobility and people are not 
aware, for it is generally imagined 
a painter paints every thing “ out of 


his own head,” asitis often express- 
ed. This is done by mauy ; but Ra- 
phael, Titian, Corregiv, Michael 
Lngelo, and had no such 
dependence upon unassisted powers; 
and if Eauglishmen look these 
rreatmen as fit exaimples,th y must, 
in ad talents bestowed 


Rubens, 
on 


ddition to the 
on them by nature, whatever they 
may be, bring to their aid the same 
artificial and natural means as were 


not disdained by their illustrious 
predecessors. 


* Anapology is now requisite for 
the intrusion about to fellow, of wha 








relates more immediately to myself ; 
but as this letteris in part a defence 
of myself, [hope it will be, without 
hesitation, received by the public. 

** Perhaps it may be aflirmed with 
certainty, that there exists at last a 
conviction in the public mind that 
great pictures, properly finished, are 
the only pictares in historical paint- 
ing to do effectual good to the art. 
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do T not, deserve to be eneouraved? 
The public must decide. 
* Thisisno longer a question be- 


| tween individuals, bat between his- 


But, unfortunately, from the reasons | 


before mentioned, a sullicient know- 
ledge does not exist of the great ex- 
pense attendant on painting them: 
if there had been this knowledge, 
3000 guineas would not have been 
thought, as it has been by some, too 
large a reward for my last picture, 
in addition to what I have received 
from the exhibition of it. 
ference to those who have thought 
the price excessive, I positively af- 
firm it will but give me a fair profit 
on the expences of the time and la- 
bour bestowed onit, setting aside 
entirely the effects of ill-health. Not- 
withstanding the liberal prices I 
have bad for all my pictures, the ex- 
pences of them have not been always 
cleared. An historical painter, at 
first, ought notto expect more ; but 
a time comes when a man, in order 
that he may be honest to others, 
must be just to himself. 

**From the conviction of the national 
value of large pictures, it has been 
iny constant determination to devote 
myself exclusively to their comple- 
tion, and to refuse, however lucra- 
tive, all small commissions. It has 
been my carnest endeavour to lose 
no opportunity that occurred to 
strengthen by writing the growing 
appetite for art, under the belief that 
short papers, with the knowledge of 
un artist compressed iu them, wasa 
likely method of rousing the atten- 
tion andinteresting the feelings of 
those who, from their occupations, 
might not have time to attend to 
more important works, however 
much they might wish it, on the sub- 
ject of painting ; bat it may be an- 
swered, the sincerest devotion to a 
pursuit is no proof of talents to he- 
nour it; certainly not: the question 
then is, have I, or have IT not, dis- 
played talents to justify my preten- 
Is my pursuit worthy en- 
couragement, orisituot? Do I, o 


sions ! 


| pernicious example 
With de- | 
| all those who come after him, 


torical painting as an art, and the 
public as patrons of it; and no man 
ought, under an affectaton of mo- 
desty, to ask a price for a large 
work which will do no more than 
clear his expences, and leave him 
for another picture in the same state 
of want, anxiety, wretchedness, and 
impediment, through which ail his- 
torical painters have hitherto finished 
their productions in this country. If 
he does this from an apprehersion 
of otherwise getting no reward at ail, 
he becomes instrumental in setting a 
for all future 
purchases, ofcramping the efforts of 
and 
who, instead of. being benefitted by 
what he has gone through, would 
have the same hill to mount, the 
same obstructions to clear away, 
and be in danger of rolling to the 
bottom when their courage had 


| brought things to the same crisis as 


T have brought things now, 

“If the English nobility and the 
English public consider historical 
painting essential to the reputation 
of the country—if they consider that 
I, as one of its members, have dis- 
played sufficient talent to do it cre- 
dit—if they are convinced that the 
works which are now before them 
vive sufficient pledge of my consis- 
teney and and that I 
have displayed suflicicnt firmness in 
the pursuit, so that they may ecaleu- 
cate on a continuance ; and if they 
think it of any importance that I 
should have the power of continuing 
in it, is it too much to expect that 
they will now decidedly step forward, 
and,by the public purchase of my last 
picture, according to the plan sane- 
tioned by the first men in the coun- 
try, set an example for the future ca- 
couragement of historical painters, 
and put me in an honourable condi- 


preseve roanee, 


| tion to keep up the respectability of 


iny private character, and to proceed 
in the exccution ofa more important 


| work? 


* On the other hand, if they think 
me a personal obtruder on their no- 


| tice, Who makes pretensions which 





he has no talents to justify— whe 
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historical | greatest work—the most marvéllous 
suceession of fantasics, ** sky tinc- 
tured,” ever called into being, with- 
encoaragement at a time wiea thou- | out the aid of real and hearty faith! 
saads are in want in other pursaits | Mr. Southey’s prose style is singu- 
mere radically essential ta the in- | larly Jucid and simple, His life of 
terests of the nation, it is but just | Nelson is a truly British work, giv- 
that their public rewards in art} Ing the real heartiness of the naval 
should be reserved for those whom strength of our country, without 
they may think more deserving, and | osle one or cant; his memoircf 
whose conduct may excite in its pro- | Kirke White is very unailected and 


gress less prejudices than mine. pathetic ; and his Essays on the 
“B. R. Haypon.” | State of the Poor, really touching in 


over-rates ‘the value of 
painting to the character of the, 
country, and pesters the public for 


their benevolence, and their well re- 
Pal sulated sympathies. Of the vio- 
lences of pis more decidedly political 
| effusions we shall pot here venture 
to give. an opinion, except to ex- 
[Concluded from Page 130] | press our firm belief, that they have 
Mr. Sourney is an original poet, | never been influenced by motives 
and a delightful prose-writer, though | unworthy of a man of genius, 
he does not even belong to the class| Mr. Campbell has not done much 
which it has been the fashion to re-| which is excellent in poctry, but 
present him as redeeming. He has | that which he has written well is ad- 
neither the intensity of Wordsworth, | wirable in its kind. His battle- 
nor the glorivuas expansion .of Cole- | odes are simple, affecting, and sub- 
ridge ; but he has their holiness of | lime. Few passages can exceed 
imagination, and; child-like purity | the dyiag speech of Gertrude in 
of thought. His fancies are often as | sweet pathos, or the war-song of 
sweet and as heavenly, as those | old Outalissi in. stern and ferovious 
which “‘ may make acrysome child | grandeur. It is astonishing, that he, 
to smile.” ‘There is, too, sometimes who could produce these ‘and other 
an infantine love of glitter and pomp, | pieces ofmostgenuine poctry, should, 
and of airy castle-building, displayed | on some occasions, egregiously mis- 
in his more fantastical writings. | take guady words for imagination, 
The great defect of his purest anc and heap up fragments of bad meta- 
' 
} 
} 


ESTIMATE OF THE POETRY OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


1 

loftiest poems is, that they are not | phors, as though he could scale the 
imbued with humanity; they do not | “ highest heaven of invention” by 
seem to have their only home on | the accumulation of mere earthly 

* this dear spot, this human earth | materials. 
of our’s,” but their scenes might be |  Itis the singular lot of Moore to 
transferred, perhaps with advan-| secim, inhis smaller pieces, as though 
tage, to the moon or one of the} he were fitted for the highest walk of 
planets. In the loneliest bower | poetry; and, in his more ambitious 
which poesy can rear, deep in a| efforts, to appearas though he could 
trackless wild, or in some island, | fabricate nothing but glittering. tin- 
placed “ far amid the melancholy | sel. The truth is, however, that 
main,” the air of this world must} those of his attempts, which the 
yet he allowed to breathe, if the poet | world thinks the boldest, and in 
wonk! interest “us poor humans.” | which we regard him as unsuccess- 
It may heighten-even the daintiest | ful, are not above but beneath his 
sulitude of blessed lovers, | powers. A thousand tales of veiled 
i: Bik eal white tel ent bme | prophets, who wed. ladies in the 
That they ave in a world of woe, | abodes of the dead, and frighten 
On such an earth as this.” their associatcs to death by their 
Mr. Southey’s poems are beauti- | maimed and mangled countenances, 
ful and pure, yet tow far from our | may be produced with far less ex- 
common emotions, His “ Joan of | pense of true imagination, fancy, or 
Arc,” his “ Thalaba,” and his “ Ro-| feeling, than one sweet song, which 
derick,” are fall of she stateliest pic- | shall seem the very echo * of sum- 
tures. But his “ Kehama” is his| mer days and delightful years.” 
VOL. IL—N. S. Y 
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Moore is not fit for the composition 
of tales of demon frenzy and feverish 
Strength, only becawse his genius is 
of too pure and noble an esseuce, 
He is the most sparkling avd grace- 
ful of triflers. It signifies little, whe- 
ther the fives coart or the palace 
furnish him with materials. How- 
ever repulsive the subjeet, he can 
“turn all to favour, and to pretti- 
ness.” Clay and gold, subjeeted to 
his casy inimitable hond, are wrought 
into shapes so pleasingly fantastic, 
that the difference of the subject is 
host in the fineness of the workman- 
ship. His lighter pieces are distin- 
guished at once by deep feeling, and 
a gay and festive air, which he never 
entirely loses. He leads wit, senti- 
ment, patriotism, and fancy,ina gay 
fentastic round, gambols sportively 
with fate, and holds a dazzling fence 
with care and with sorrow. He has 
seized all the “ snatehes of old 
tunes,” which yet lingered about the 
wildest regions of his wild and fan- 
ciful country, and has fitted to them 
words of accordance the most ex- 
quisite. There is a luxury ia his 
grief, and a sweet melancholy in his 


joey, which are old and well remem- | 


bered in our experience, though 
scarcely ever before thus nicely re- 
vived in poetry. 

The works of Crabbe are full of 
good sense, condensed thought, and 
lively picture ; yet the greater part 
of them is almost the converse of 
poetry. The mirror which he holds 


up to nature is not that of imagina- | 


tion, which softens down the asperti- 
ties of actual existences, brings out 
the stately and the beautiful, while 
it leaves the trivial and the low in 
shadow, and sets all things which it 
reflects in harmony before us; on 
the contrary, it exhibits the details 
of the coarsest and most unpleasing 
realities with microscopic accuracy 
and minutencss. Some of his sub- 
jects are, in themselves, worthless— 
others are absolutely revolting ; yet 
itis impossible to avoid admiring 
the strange nicety of toach with 


which be has felt their discordances, 
and the ingenuity with which he has 

ainted them absolutely startles us. 

here are cases in which this intense 
couscioasness of little circumstances 
is prompted by deep passion; and, 
whenever Mr. Crabbe seizcs one of 
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these, his extreme minateness rivets 
and enchants us. ‘The effect of this 
vivid pieturing in one of his tales 
where a husband relates to his wife 
the story of ber own intsigue before 
marriage, as a tale of another, is 
thrilling and grand. In some of his 
poems, as his *‘ Sir Kustace Grey” 
and the ** Gipsey-woman’s Confes- 
sion,” he has shewon that he can wield 
the mighticst passions with ease, 
when he chooses to rise from the con- 
templation of the individual to that 
of the universal—from the delinea- 
; tion of men and things, to that of 
| man and the aniverse. 
We dissent from many of Leigh 
| Hunt's principles of morality and of 
taste; bat we cannot suffer any dif- 
| ference of opinion to prevent the 
; avowal of our deep sense of his 
poetical genius. He is a poet of va- 
rious and sparkling faney, of real 
| affectionate heartiness, and of pathos 
| as deep and pure as that of any liv- 
| ing writer. He unites an English 
| honteliness, with the richest Italian 
|luxury. The story of “* Rimini” is 
one of the sweetest and most touch- 
jing which we have ever received 
into our “ heart of hearts.” The 
| crispness of the descriptive passages, 
| the tine spirit of gallantry in the chi- 
valrous deliveations, the exquisite 
| gradations of the fatal affection, and 
the mild heart-breaking remorse of 
|the heroine, form, altogether, a 
body of sweetly-bitter recollections, 
for which none but the most heartless 
of critics would be unthankful. The 
' fidelity and spirit of his little trans- 
| lations are surprising. Nor must 
| we forget his prose works— the won- 
derful power, with which he bas for 
many years sent forth weekly essays, 
| of great originality, both of sub- 
stance and expression, and which 
seem now as fresh and unexhausted 
asever. We have nothing here to 
do with his religion or his politics ; 
but itis impossible to help admir- 
ing the healthful impulses which he 
has so long been breathing “ into 
the torpid breast of daily life,” or 
the piain and manly energy with 
which he has shaken the selfism of 
the age, and sent the claims of the 
wretched in full and resistless force 
to the bosoms of the proud or the 
thoughtless. In some of his produc- 
tions—especially in several numbers 
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of the “ Indicator”—he has revived | 


some of those lost parts of our old 
experience, which we had else 
wholly forgotton ; and has given a 
fresh sacredness to our daily walks 
and ordinary habits. We did not 
see any occasion in this for terms of 
reproach er ridicule. The scenery 
around London is not the finest in 
the world; butit is all which an im- 
mense multitude can see of nature, 
and surely it is no fess worthy an 
aim to hallow a spot which thousands 
may visit, than to expatiate on the 
charms ef some dainty solitude, 
which can be enjoyed only by an oc- 
casional trayeller. 

There are other living poets, some 
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of them of great excellence, on | 


whose merits we should be happy to 
dwell, but that time and space would 
fail us. 


can fail to perceive, that there are 
mighty elements in his genius, al- 
though there is a melancholy want 
of a presiding power—a central har- 
mony—in his soul. Indeed, rich as 
the present age is in poetry, it is 
even richér in promise. ‘There are 
many minds —among which we may, 
particularly, mention that of Matu- 
rin—which are yet disturbed even 
by the number of their own incom- 
plete perceptions. These, however, 
will doubtless fulfil their glorious 
destiny, as their imaginations settle 
into that calm lucidness, which in 
the instance of Keats has so rapidly 
succeeded to turbid and impetuous 
confusion. 

The dramatic literature of the pre- 
sent age does not hold a’rank pro- 


| portioned to its poetical genius ; but 


We might expatiate on | 


the heaven-breathing peusiveness of | 
Montgomery —on the elegant re-| 
miniscences of Rogers—on the gen- | 


tle eccentricity of Wilson—on the 
juxurious melancholy of Bowles—or 
on the soft beauties of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. The works of Lloyd are 
Tich in materials of reflection—most 
intense, yet most gentle—most me- 
lancholy, yet most full of kindness— 
most original in philosophic thought, 
yet most calm and benignant to- 
wards the errors of the world. Rey- 
nolds has given delightful indica- 
tions of a free, and happy, and boun- 
teous spirit, fit to sing of merry 
outlaws and green-wood revelries, 
which we trust he will suffer to re- 
fresh us with its blithe carolings. 
Keats, whose “ Endymion” was so 
cruelly treated by the critics, has 
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our tragedy, at least, is ‘supérior to 
any which has been produced since 
the rich period of Elizabeth and of 
James. Though the dramatic works 
of Shiel, Maturin; Coleridge, and 
Milman, are not so grand, and har- 
monious, and impressive, as the ta- 
lent of their authors would lead us 
to destre, they are far superior te 
Hill, Southern, Murphy, Jobnson, 
Philipps, Themson, Young, Addison, 
or Rowe. Otway’s “ Venice Pre- 
served” alone—and that only in the 
structure of its plot—is superior to 
the Remorse,” to “ Bertram,’ 
“* Fazio,” or “* Evadne.” And thea 
—miore pure, mcre dramatic, more 
gentle, than all these, is the tragedy 
of “ Virginius”—a piece of simple 
vet beautifal humanity—in which 
the most exquisite succession of 
classic groups is animated with 


“ 


just put forth a volume of poems young life and connected by tbe 


which must effectually silence his | finest links of interest—and the 


deriders. 


The rich romance of his | sweetest of Roman stories lives be- 


“« Lamia”—tLe holy beauty of his | fore us at once, new and familiar te 
“ St. Agnes’ Rve”—the pure and 


simple diction and intense feeling of 
his “ Isabella”—and the rough sub- | 
limity of his ‘* Hyperion”—cannot | 
be laughed down, though all the pe- | 
riodical critics in England and Scot- | 
land were to assail them with their 
sneers. Shelley, too, notwithstand- 


ing the odious subject of his last 
tragedy, evinced in that strange 
work a real haman power, of which 
there is little among the cold allego- 
ries and metapbysical splendors of | 
bis carlier productions. 


No one | 


our besoms. 





ANECDOTES OF JOHN DAY, 


Nor the least amusing portion of 
the memoirs of the late R. L. Edge- 
worth consists of anecdotes of his 
friends and contemporaries. Of Mr. 
Day it contains a number of new and 
amusing anecdotes. He is thus in- 
troduced upon the scene :— 

““ 7] now come,” says our author, 
“ to what I consider as a new era in 
my life, the commencement of my 
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’ 
acquaintance with Mr. Day. He 
lived at this time with his father aud 
mother at Barehill, in Berkshire. 
He came from Oxford daring vaca- 
tion, and hearing that I had been of 
the same college with him, and a 
pupil of his tutor, Mr. Rassell, he 
eame to Hare Hatch to pay me a 
visit. Mr. Day’s exterior was not 
at that time prepossessing; he sel- 
dom combed his raven locks, though 
he was remarkably fond of washing 
in the stream. We conversed toge- 
ther for several hours on his first 
visit, and thus began an acquaint- 
ance, which was, I believe, of service 
to us both. To. the dayof his death, 
we continued to live in the most in- 
timate and unvarying friendship—a 
friendship founded upon mutual 
esteem, between persons of tastes, 
habits, pursuits, manners, and con- 
nexions totally different. 
knowledge, and a freedom from that 
admiration of splendour, which daz- 
zics and enslaves mankind, were the 
only essential points in which we 
entirely agreed. Mr. Day was grave 
and of a melancholy temperament ; 
T gay and full of ‘constitutio.l joy.’ 
Mr. Day was not a man of strong 
passions; I was, 
suspicious of the female sex, and 
averse to risking bis happiness for 
their charms or their society ; toa 


contrary extreme I was fend of all | 


the happiness which they can bestew. 
He delighted, even in the company 
of women, to descant on the evils 
brought upon mankind by love: he 
used, after enumerating a long and 
dismal catalogue, to exclaim with 
the satiric poet ~- 
* These, and «a thousand more, we find 
Ah! fear the thousand yet anmann'd behind,” 
“T used to 
creontic song— 


* How I bafile haman woes, 
Woman, love wo 


reply with the Ana- 


sn, knows.” 
* Mr. Day could not refrain from 


frequently tempting his fate; and, 


what was still more extraordinary, | 
he expected that, with a person nei- | 


ther formed by nature, nor cultivated 
by art, to please, he should win 
some female wiser than the rest of 
her sex, who should feel for him the 
most romantic and everlasting at- 
tachment—a paragon, who should 


forget the follies and vanities of her 
sex for him—who 








A love of | 


Mr. Day was | 


| hours together. 
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“ Should go clad like our maidens in grey, 
And live in a ce F 


ttage oa love, 


“ These hopesand feelings sprang 
from noble and generous motives, 
Thongh armed in adamant against 
the darts of beauty, and totally in. 
sensible to the power of accomplish- 
ments, he felt, that for an object, 
which should resemble the image in 
his fancy, he could give up fortune, 
fame, life, every thing but virtue. 
Itis but justice, aud notthe partiality 
of friendship, that induces me to 
assert, that Mr. Day was the most 
virtuous human being whom I have 
ever known, During three and 
twenty years that we lived in the 
most perfect intimacy, I never knew 
him swerve from the strictest morali- 
ty in words or actions. How far be- | 
yond the rigid line of duty his huma- 
nity, universal benevolence, and un 
bounded generosity carried him in 
his intercourse with mankind, even 
the unreserved friendship, in which 
he lived with me or with any otber 
of his friends, could never enable us 
to estimate. In the course of this 
narrative many instances of his li- 
berality, and of that highmindedness 
which distinguished him from other 
men, will appear. The true patriot 


| ism of Mr. Day’s mind, unbiassed 


by the love of popularity, or attach- 
ment to party, eannot be fully appre- 
ciated even by his writings, theugb 
every line he wrote breathes the 
purest love of his country. 

“ After our first meeting, scarcely 
a day passed whilst I lived at Hare 
Hatch without our spending several 
On literature of all 
sorts we conyersed, but metaphysics 
in particular became the subject of 
our consideration. We differed fre- 
quently for months, nay cven for 
years, upon various points; but in 
time we geverally came to the same 
conclusion. I never was acquainted 
with any wan, who in conversation 
reasoned so profoundly and so logi- 
cally, or who stated his arguments 
with so much eloquence, as Mr. Day.” 

The well-known circumstance of 
this gentleman’s having selected a 
little orphan girl to educate under 
his own eye, with the view of making 
her his future wife, we shall not en- 


large upon. The scheme failed ; he 


fell in love two or three times whilst 
bis young ward was growing up, Was 
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ish. 
ect, 
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refused by each of bis dulcineas ; at 
length, to all appearance,he attached 
himself seriously to the object of his 
first choice, and finally broke off 
with her on the following account: 

‘“ He had left Sabrina at the house 
ofa friend under strict injunctions 
as to some peculiar fancies of his 
own—in particular, some restric- 
tions as to her dress. She neglected, 
forgot, or undervalued something, 
which was not, I believe, clearly de- 
fined. She did, or she did not, wear 
certain long sleeves, and some hand- 
kerchief, which had been the subject 
of his dislike, or of his liking; and 
he, considering this circumstance as 
acriterion of her attachment, and 
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| 





as a proof of her want of strength of | 


mind, quitted her for ever. The cir- 
cumstances of this singular transac- 
tion and determination I learned 
from the gentleman at whose house 
they happened. Mr. Day, at the 


| 


moment, wrote me a letter explain- } 


ing to me the feclings and reasoning 
which decided him to give up, from a 
motive apparently so trifling, a 


scheme upon which he had bestowed | 
so much time and labour—a scheme | 
| agriculturist, to prove, that any soil 


which he had recurred to after every 
disappointment, and which, at last, 
from the surprising improvement 
that hope had wrought in Sabrina’s 
mind and manners, promised bim a 


| 


companion, peculiarly pleasing to | 
himin her person, devoted to him by | 


gratitude and habit, and, I Delieve, 
by affection, Mr. Day’s reasons for 
breaking off this attachment proved 
to my understanding, that, with his 
peculiaritics, he judged well for his 
own happiness; but I felt, that, in 


the same situation, I could not have | 


acted as he had done.” 
All this is suflicieatly whimsical ; 


but the details given to us after- | 


wards, when Mr. Day actually be- 


came a married man, are still more | 


eccentric :- 

“Mr. Day bought a house, and a 
small estate, called Stapleford-Ab- 
bot, near Abridge, in Essex. The 
house was indifferent, and the land 
worse; the one he proposed to en- 
large, the other to improve, accord- 


ing to the best and latest systems of 


agriculture. The house was of brick, 
with but one good room, and it was 


} 


| 


but ill adapted in other respects to | 


the resideuce of a family. He built, 


| 
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at a considerable expense, conve- 
nient oflices ; also a smalJ addition 
to the house. 

‘* When Mr. Day determined to 
dip his unsullied hands in mortar, he 
bought ata stall‘ Ware’s Architec- 
ture ;’ this he read with persevering 
assiduity for three orfour weeks, be- 
fore he began his operations. He 
had not, however, followed this new 
occupation a week, before he became 
tired of it, as it completely deranged 
his habits of discussion with Mrs. 
Day in their daily walks in the fields, 
or prevented their close application 
to books when in the house. Masons 
calling for supplies of various sorts, 
which had not been suggested in the 
great body of architecture, that he 
had procured with so much care, an- 
noyed the young builder exceed- 
ingly. Sills, lintels, door and win- 
dow cases, were wanting before they 
had been thought of; and the car- 
penter, to whose presence he had 
looked forward but at a distant pe- 
riod, was now summoned and has- 
tily set to work, to keep the masons 
agoing. Mr. Day was deep in a 
treatise, written by some French 


may be rendered fertile by sufficient 
ploughing, when the masoas desired 
to know where he would bave the 
window of the new room on the first 
floor. I was presentat the question, 
and offered to assist my friend ;—no— 
he sat immoveabie in his chair, and 
gravely demanded of the mason, 
whether the wall might not be built 
first, and a place for the window cut 
out afterwards. The mason stared 
at Mr. Day with an expression of 
the most unfeigned surprise: ‘ Why, 
Sir, to be sure, itis very possible ; 
but, I believe, Sir, it is more common 
to put in the window cases while the 
house is building,and not afterwards.’ 

‘**Mr. Day, however, with great 
coolnesa, ordered the wall to be built 
without any opening for windows, 
which was done accordingly; and 
the addition, which was made to the 
house, was actually finished, leaving 
the room, which was intended fora 
dressing-room for Mrs. Day, without 
any windows whatsoever. When it 
was sufficiently dry, the room was 
papered, and for some time candles 
were lighted in it whenever it was 
uscd. So it remained for two or 








DA 


three years; afterward Mrs. Day 
used it as a lumber-room, and at 
last the house was sold without any 
window having been opened in this 
apartment. 

“This strange neglect arose from 


two causes-—from Mr. Day’s bodily | 


indolence and mental activity; he 
did not like to get up from his chair 
to give orders upon a subject on 
which he was but little interested, 
and he felt strongly intent apon the 
speculation which then occupied his 
miod.” 


NEW YORK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue extracts we last week gave 
from Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, would not be complete unless 
we added some description of the 
persons who made up the society 
there described, and we now proceed 
to give a few portraits of these pri- 
mitive worthies :— 

“ Their hair, untortured by the 
abominations of art,was scrupulously 
pomatomed back from their foreheads 
with a candle, and covered with a 
little cap of quilted calico, which 
fitted exactly to their heads. Their 
petticoats of linsey woolsey were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous 
dyes, rivalling the many coloured 
robes of Iris—though I must confess 
these gallant garments were rather 
short, scarce reaching below the 
knee; but then they made up in the 
number, which generally equalled 
that of the gentlemen's small clothes ; 
and what is still more praiseworthy, 
they were all of their own manufae- 
ture—of which circumstance, as may 
well be supposed, they were nota 
little vain. 

‘* These were the honest days, 
in which every woman staid at 
home, read the Bible, and wore 
pockets, aye, and that too of a good- 
ly size, fashioned with patch-work 
into many curious devices, and os- 
tentatiously worn on the outside. 
These, in fact, were convenient re- 
ceptacles, where ali good house- 
wives carefally stored away such 
things as they wished to have at 
hand, by which means they often 

came to be incredibly crammed ; 
and I remember there was a story 


current when I was a boy, that the | 
lady of Wouter Van Twiller once | 
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| had occasion to empty her right 
| pocket in search of a wooden ladle, 
; and the utensil was discovered lying 
| among some rubbish in one corner ; 
| but we must not give too much faith 
| to all these stories, the anecdotes of 
these remote periods being very sub- 
| ject to exaggeration. 
| “ Besides these notable pockets, 
| they likewise wore scissars and pin. 
| cushions saspended from their gir- 
dies by red ribbands, or among the 
more opulent and showy classes, by 
brass, and even silver chains—indu- 
bitable tokens of thrifty housewives 
and industrious spinsters. I cannat 
say much in vindicationof the short- 
ness of the petticoats; it doubtless 
was introduced for the purpose of 
giving the stockings a chance to be 
seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted with magnificent red clocks 
—or perhaps to display a well turned 
| ankle, and aneat, though serviceable 
foot, set off by a high-heeled leathern 
shoe, with a large and splendid silver 
| buckle. Thus we find, that the gentle 
| sex,in all ages, have shown the same 
disposition to infringe a little upon 
the laws of decorum, in order to be- 
tray a lurking beauty, or gratify an 
iacontinent love of finery. 

‘* From the sketch here given, it 
will be seen, that our good grand- 
mothers differed considerably in their 
ideas of a fine figure, from their 
scantily dressed descendants of the 
present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes 
even ona fair summer's day, than 
would have clad the whole bevy of a 
modern ball-room. Nor were they 
the less admired by the gentlemen in 
consequence thereof. On the con- 
trary, the greatness of a lover's pas- 
sion seemcd to increase in proportion 
to the magnitude of its object—and 
a voluminous damsel, arrayed ina 
dozen of petticoats, was declared by 
a low-dutch sonnetteer of the pro- 
vinee, to be radiant as a sun-flower, 
and luxuriant as a full blown cab- 
bage. Certain it is, that in those 
days the heart of a lover could not 
contain more than one lady at @ 
time; whereas the heart of a modern 





gallant has often room enough to 
accommodate half a dozen. The 
reason of which I conclade to be, 
that either the hearts of the gentle- 
men have grown larger, or the per- 
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sons of the ladies smaller ; this, how- | known in Amsterdam ; every good 
: ever, is a question for physiologists {| housewife made the clothes of her 
ight to determine. hushand and family, and even the 
dle, “ But there was a secretcharm in | goede vrouw of Van Twiller himself, 




















ing these petticoats, which no doubt | thought it no disparagement to cut 
vA, entered into the consideration of the | out her husband’s linsey woolsey 
aith pradent gallants. The wardrobe of | galligaskins. 

8 of alady was in those days her only | Not but what there were some two 


























sub- fortune; and she who had a good | or three youngers who manifested 
stock of petticoats and stockings, was | the first dawnings of what is called 








ets, . as absolutely an heiress as is a | fire and spirit ;—who held all labour 
my Kamtschatka damsel with a store of | in contempt; skulked about docks 
_ bear-skins, or a Lapland belle with | and market places ; loitered in the 
the aplenty of rein-deer. The ladics, | sunshine; squandered what little 
by therefore, were very anxious to dis- | money they could procureat hustle- 
du. play these powerful attractions to|cap and chuck-farthing ; swore, 
ves the greatest advantage; and the best | boxed, fought cocks, and raced their 
nat rooms in the house, instead of being | neighbours’ horses—io short, who 
> adorned with caricatures of dame | promised to be the wonder, the talk, 
_ nature, in water-colours and needle- and the abomination of the town, 
a | work, were always hung round with | had not their stylish career been un- 
be | abundance of homespun garments, | fortunately cut short by an aflair of 
” the manufacture and the property of | honour with a whipping-post. 

4 the females—a piece of laudable | ‘“ Far other, however, was the 
. ostentation that still prevails among | truly fashionable gentleman of thuse 
© the heiresses of our Dutch villages. | days: his dress, which served for 


» | Such were the beauteous belles of | both morning and evening, street 
. | the ancient city of New Amsterdam, | and drawing-room, was a linsey 
rivalling, in primeval simplicity of | woolsey coat, made, perhaps, by the 
b manners, the renowned and courtly | fair hands of the mistress of his af- 
dames, so loftily sung by Dan Homer | fections,and gallantly bedecked with 
—who tells us that the princess Nau- | abundance of large brass buttons. 
| sicaa washed the family linen, and | Half a score of breeches heightened 
the fair Penelope wove her own pet- | the proportions of his figure; his 
{ 


ticoats. shoes were decorated with enormous 
“ The gentlemen, in fact, who | copper buckles; a low crowned 
figured in the circles of the gay world | broad brimmed hat overshadowed 
in these ancient times, corresponded, | lis burley visage, and his hair dan- 
in most particulars, with the beau- | gled down his back, in a prodigious 
teous damsals whose smiles they | queue of eel skin. 
were ambitious to deserve. True it| ‘ Thus equipped, he would man- 
is, their merits would make but a | fully sally forth, with pipe in mouth, 
very inconsiderable impression upon | to besiege some fair damsal’s obdu- 
the heart of a modern fair; they | rate heart—not such a pipe, good 
neither drove their curricles nor | reader, as thatwhich Acisdid sweetly 
sported their tandems, for as yet | tune in praise of his’ Galatea, but 
those gaudy vehicles were not even one of the true delf manufacture, and 
dreamt of—neither did they distin- | furnished with a charge of fragrant 
guish themselves by their bril- Cowpen tobacco. With this would 
liancy at the table, and their conse- | he resolutely set himself down before 
quent recontres with watchmen, for | the fortress, and rarely failed, in the 
our forefathers were of too pacific a | process, of time, to smoke the fair 
disposition to need those guardians | into a surrender, upon honourable 
of the night, every soul throughout | terms. 
the town being in full snore before * Such was the happy reign of 
nine o’clock. Neither did they esta- | Wouter Van Twiller, celebrated in 
' blish their claims to gentility at the | many a long forgotten song as the 
expense of their taylors ; for as yet | real goléen age, the rest being no- 
those offenders against the pockets | thing but counterfeit copper-washed 
of society, and the tranquillity of all | coin. In that delightful period, a 
aspiring young gentlemen, were un- | swect aud holy calm reigned over 
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the whole province. The burgomas- 
ter smoked his pipe in peace—the 
substantial solace of his domestic 
cares, after her daily toils were dene, 
sat soberly at the door, with her 
arms erossed over her apren of 
snowy white, without being insulted 


by ribald street-waikers or vagabond | 


beys—those wnlucky urehins, who 
de so infest our streets, displaying 
under the roses of youth, the thorns 
and briars of iniquity. Then it was 
that the lover with ten breeches and 
the damsel with petticoats of half a 
seore indulged in all the innocent 
eudearmeants of virtuous love, with- 
out fear and witbout reproach—ior 
what had that virtue to fear, which 
was defended by a shickd of good 
linsey woolseys, equal atleast to the 
seven bull-hides of the invincible 
Ajax. 

“ Ah, blissful, and never to be 
forgotten age! wheu every thing was 
better than it has ever been since, or 
ever will be again; whea Buttermilk 
channel was quite dry at lew water; 
when the shad in the Hudson were 
all salmon, and when the moon shone 
with a pure and resplendent white- 
ness, instead of that melancholy 
yellow light,which is the eonsequence 
of her sickening at the abominations 
she every night witnesses in this de- 
generate city.” 





THE CONFESSIONS 
WALDER. 
(Concluded from Page 89.) 


“ Tnrep not describe the emotions 
with which I heard this story,” con- 
tinued Alrick ; “ but various as they 
were, one passion predominated with 
overwhelming power above the rest, 
and even grief itself almost gave way 
to vengeance, Strong, however, as my 
frame had been it yiclded to the mis- 
fortunes | had endured, and for many 
weeks a fever confined me to my 
bed. During this time my mind was 
employed in proposing to itself nu- 
merous schemes for the destruction 
of Wilderville. I knew it was in vain 
te apply to the laws for satisfactiou— 
his wealth, his rank, the deficiency 
of proof, would all have opposed his 
conviction, when accused by persons 
so poor and 80 obscure as ourselves. 

** As soon as I was sulliciently re- 
covered to travel, [determined on 


OF ALRICK 
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seeking the murderer of my peace, 
The first difficulty L encountered was 
my ignorance of the rowte he had 
pursued ; the answers to my cagqai- 
ries at the inn only assured mc that 
he intended to proceed towards Ge. 
neva, and to that city I bent my way, 

** It was uncertain how long it 
might be befere the villain came 
within the reach of my revenge, I 
therefore determined to pursue my 
way on foot, so that my expenditure 
should not be increased by the 
charges of a horse. Thus encum. 
bered, with only a dagger and my 
pistols, I left my home, and proceed- 
ed towards Schweitz. I knew per- 
fectly the peril of the journey I was 
about to take. I was well aware 
that I should never again see the 
peaceful village I was leaving, but 
that conveyed to my mind no emo- 
tions of regret ;—-the better and softer 
passions of my soul were buried ig 
the grave of my Agatha—the wild 
and the fierce were alone at work in 
my bosom, and what had they .to feed 
on except the destruction of Wilder- 
ville? 

“I arrived in this town on the 
evening of the second day. As I 
passed through the streets in search 
of a suitable inn, I found myself in 
the public walk; and sitting down on 
a bench, I watched the gay counte- 
nanees of the citizens, who were tak- 
ing their recreations after the labours 
of the day. The seene was animated, 
and drew my attention from my own 
miseries; and this oblivion of my 
cares was lengthened by the conver- 
sation of a man, who, seating him- 
self by me, enquired if I was not a 
stranger. I replied in the affirma- 
tive, and he began to describe to me 
the names and characters of many of 
the persons who passed us, ‘ There,’ 
said my companion, ‘is my master, 
the President of the Council—and 
that beautiful girl is Ma’amselle 
Adelaide, his cldest daughter—and 
that fine young man, on whose arm 
she is leaning, is her lover, to whom 
she will be married the day after to- 
morrow.’-——‘ They appear tenderly 
attached,’ said I, as J remarked the 
glances which passed between them 
during their conversation, ‘and may 
Heaven grant that no misery may 
blast their hopes. Have they leng 
loved ,—* Not more than three 
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months,’ answered he, ‘for Count 
Wilderville....’-—* Count Wilder- 
ville’ The manner in which [ re- 
peated the name attracted the atten- 
tion of my companion, and he en- 
quired if I knew him. I told him 
my surprise was occasioned by the 
knowledge I possessed of the count’s 
patrician pride, which I did not 
think would suffer him to stoop to 
the danghter of a Swiss citizen, how- 
ever highly he might rank in the go- 
veroment. ‘ Why, truly,’ replied 
my companion, ‘ it is shrewdly 
guessed by many, that his lordship’s 
extravagance has exceeded his 
means; and that, in addition to the 
charms of his intended wife, he has 
been in some degree allured by the 
charms of her father’s purse. But I 
see them leaving the walk, and I am 
obliged to follow them.’ This pro- 
pitious discovery of mine enemy 
made me eager to hurry forward my 
revenge ; and though T had not full 

digested the means, I thought it 
likely my new friend may be made 
usefal in advancing them; before we 
parted, therefore, I requested he 
would point out to me a comfortable 
inn, and return and take his supper 
With me. He readily complied ; and 
having directed me to a tavern, nut 
far distant, hurried after his master. 

“When I had ordered a private 
room and supper I sat down to re- 
flect on the intelligence I had heard. 
To be so near Wilderville, and not 
at once to strike the final blow, was 
a hard task to my bursting heart. 
Bat I had a deeper and a bloodier 
purpose in view. He loved now, as 
I had done; and to wrest his bride 
from him would repay the tortures 
he had inflicted on me. The measure 
appeared jast, the means within my 
power, and I was determined to exe- 
cute it. 

“My companion speedily return- 
ed; and when we sat down to sup- 
per, I turned the conversation to the 
peer marriage, and enquired 
if it was to be quite private, or to be 
celebrated with great pomp. To my 
great joy f heard that an entertain- 
ment would take place on the occa- 
sion, which would far exceed any fes- 
tival before witnessed at Scheweitz. 
‘I would,’ said I, ‘ that I might be- 
conte a spectator of it: I have dwelt 
all my life among the mountains, and 
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have never seen a grander sight than 
our village dances on May-day.’— 
‘ I wish it was in my power to assist 
you in this particular,’ he replied; 
* but it is impossible, unless you 
were known to the President or the 
count.’—‘ Oh, do not imagine that I 
am sv ambitious as to desire to mix 
with the guests. I thought it might 
be requisite for you to employ a 
greater number of attendants than 
usual, and that your kindness might 
overlook my inexperience for the 
gratification of my curiosity.’ After 
considering a moment, he declared 
he thought my plan was practicable, 
as the steward had enquired of him 
whether he knew of any persons who 
would assist them. It was then 
agreed that he should recommend 
me as a friend from his native vil- 
lage, and with this understanding he 
retired. 

“This to me was a sleepless 
night; the past and the future al- 
ternately occupied my thoughts—the 
one wringing my soul with the hor- 
rors I had endured, and rousing my 
passions to the purposes which I was 
resolved should mark the other. 

“ The President’s servant came to 
me early in the morning, and told 
me my request would be complied 
with; and as the preparations were 
now in active progress, it was desired 
that I should render my assistance 
immediately. To this I readily con- 
sented. My heart was at ease, and 
I commenced my new occupation 


| with a degree of internal satisfaction 








to which [ had long been a stranger. 

“ My next object was to ascertain 
the bridal chamber, and in this too 
I speedily succeeded. As we were 
passing a corridor, I observed a 
splendid room, and pointing it out 
to my companion, I carelessly en- 
quired if that was the chamber of 
Ma’amselle Adelaide: ‘ Not till to- 
sorrow night,’ answered he, and we 
passed on. ‘I shortly afterwards re- 
turned to the corridor, and observ- 
ing no one near, I entered the reom, 
wherein I found numerous places of 
concealment, and having resolved on 
my mode of proceeding, I resumed 
my labours, and calmly awaited the 
event. 

“ The morning at length arrived, 
and the ceremony was performed. 
The face of Wilderville was dressed 
“Z 
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in joyous smiles, which were eohaed 
from. the countenaaggce of his bride. 
Oh, how delighttully, I anticipated 
the moment when those faces should 
be clothed im the hue.of, terror, and 


those eyes be closed ia the pangs of: 


death, Twice during the day he 
passed me, and our garments touch- 
ed ;—the action thrilled through my 
veins, and I shrank as though aiser- 
pent had sent its. venom injo my 


for my dagger, he was, beyond its 
reach. 

“ The banquet was splendid be- 
yond example, aud the dancers were 


merry in the hall when J stole to the | 


bsida] chamber. I had not lopg con- 
cealed myself before Adelaide euter- 
ed, attended by two friends, and 


passed into av adjoining dressing. | 


room. She speedily retired to’ bed, 
and, with the rapturous haste of a 
bridegruom, Wilderville sour follow- 
ed her. No sooner had he. fastened | 
the door than I left my biding-place, 
and placed my baek against it. 1! 
drew my pistols, and Adelaide, ut- 
tering a low shriek, became insensi- 
ble. ‘ How now, villain!’ exclaim- 
ed Wilderville, rasbing towards me. 
— Hold, coant!’ 1 replied—* ano- 
ther step, and it will be your last. I 
am. come to do you kindness. The 
psiest, when he gave you his bene- 
diction, joined you in this life only— 
what if I render yous: joy eternal, | 
and—’ I was interrupted by the 

voice of the count calling fur help— | 
‘Nay,’ said I, * this you know is 
useless. It would wat be delicate to 
suller steps too near the bridal cham- 
her, and the music drowns your voice. 
Hear me a little while.’—He appeac- 
ed paralysed by the calm and deter- 
muinate toue in which I uttered this, | 
aud remained silent. * Count,’ con. 
tinued I, ‘ you have been a traveller, 

and have witpessed various scenes | 
of beauty ;—some you may have for-. 
gotten—but will your memory “fil | 
when I mention to you the village of | 
Hautval!—W ell may you start.—Qh, | 
practised villaan—do you remember | 
the shrieks of the violated Avatha?— | 
do you remember that decd of death 
and horror'~and do you wonder 
that here, in your bridal chamber, 
her destined hushand swears that | 
ypu must dio ?’—Fear rose to despe- 





| anc 


| I could not strike. 
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| Fation, and he rpyshed towards me;— 
| be seized the pistol I held in 

| hand, and it was discharged in the 
| struggle without eect. [ speedily 


|, threw. him, and ig a moment my day. 


ger wes in his heart. Oh, Father! 
that was to me a moment of the 


| most rapturous delight—the blood— 


his heart's blood—covered my hands 
an! sprinkled my face—and my ears 


| greedily drank in with extacy the 
hleod.. Scarcely could I: forbear te | 
Strikes; but while Lwas yet groping | 


fearful groans with which he yielded 
up his blackened soul. { now beard 
steps hastening. along the, corridor, 

I sprang to my otber victim;— 
she was still insepsible—the light 
fell. full on her beautiful face as | 
raised my dagger to plunge it inte 
her.bosom. But even then I thought 
of Agatha—evep so she loeked—so 
pale—so cold—when I drew he 


corse from the river—and now ber | 


Spirit. appeared to, bold my arm, 
I left ber, and 
calmly. proceeded to the. door, where 
a. nember of: the guests were cla- 
meurous for admittance. I felt L had 
done. my, Work on carth—I koew 
there was no happiness for me 
here—I now had none to love, nar 
none to hate—and my life was not 
worth presersing ; [ therefore apex 
ed the door, aud without deigp 
ing a reply to the numerous ques- 
tions with which | was annoyed, was 
conducted to prison. You know the 
rest. holy, Father !—I was tried and 
condemned, and before the sun shall 
set twice, [ shall have finished my 
earthly course.” 

‘“* This, indeed, is a tale of grief 
apd horror. True, thy wrongs were 
grievous, and Wilderville deserved 
panishment;, but, my son, it is not 


| far mau,to dip his haods in the blood 


of his feHow-meu—vengeanee is for 
Ged alone!” 

Again the holy man endeavoured 
to impress upou the prisoner a spirit 
of repentance, but it was in vain; be 
persisted iu declaring his joy that he 
had committed the murder—and the 
next morning be was broken on the 
wheel, invoking, with his dying 
breath, the eterual condemnation of 
his enemy. 





VARIETIES. 


Greek Peetry.— A young] [upgarian, 
Toth d’Ungvarucmet, is at preset 
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writing poetry in the ancient Greek 





a patriotic cast, calotlated te nourish 
the nationa| pride of the Huugarians. 










dag. Dutch Novel.—We point out for 

her! the benefit of any circulating-library 

the author, who may be io) want of a 

a— striking title, a Roman patibulaire, as 

rds a French critic terms it, which is 

ears f= just published in Helland and which 

the comes before the public as * The 

ded History of Pontolino, Chief of As- 

ard sassins, and the terror of the Devil's 

lor, Grotta!” If the Dutch take to this 

i style of composition we tremble for 

ght their dykes, 

s| Indian Custom.—A French travel- 

uo ler, Me. Leschenault, writes home from 

cht Calcutta,that amongst the mountains | 
So | of Nillegeray, he discevered a na- | 
er tion, where the women are in the ha- 

er bitof taking, each toherself, a variety 


of husbands. 
y to be the casein Britain, in those 
early periods which Milton treats of 
in his historical fragment;—but the 
practice is altogether so contrary to 
natare,that we hold in doubt the as- 
surance of its existence. 

Discovery of the orig 
Poems.—The following is an extract 
of a letter from Balfast, dated Au- 
gust 4 :-—*“ On opening a vault where 
stood the cloisters of the of@ Catholic 
Abbey, at Connor, founded by Se. 
Patrick, the workmen discovered an 
oaken chest, of curious and ancient 
workmanship, whose copteafs, on 
being: opened, proved to, be a trans- 


lation of the Bible into the Irish | 


Varieties. — Poetry. 


language ; his pieces are chiefly of | 


This, it is said, used | 


ginal Ossian’ s | 


1a 


character, and several other ma-+ 
nuscripts in that language. The 
box was immediately taken to the 
ininister of Connor, the Rev. Dr. 
Hears, whe unfortumaiely did net 
understand the aboriginal language, 
and he sent it ta Dr. Maedonald of 
Belfast, who soon discovered the 
| MSS. to be the original ofthe Poents 
of Ossian, written at Connor, by an 
Irish Friar, named Terence O’ Neal, 
a branch of the new noble family of 
| the Earl of O’Neal, of Shane’s Cas- 
tle, in the year 1463. The trausla- 
| tions by Macpherson, the Scatch- 
man, appear to be very imperfeet, 
This is accounted for by the Seoich or 
' Gaelic language having no charac- 
ter in which to presetve their poems 
| they had borrowed from the sister 
| country. ‘Phe Irish translations of the 
poem, however, by Baron Harold, 
who dedicated the work to Edmund 
Burke,are nearer the original, for the 
wily Scot, Macpherson, to give them 
a greater air of antiquity, omitted all 
ablasions to the religious sabjects 
which the originals oe sar 
fixing sf the scenes of the poem at 
aud rouad Conaos, by. the antiqua- 
rian Campbell, who travelled here a 
few years ago, gave rise to the dig- 
ging and searching about the old 
Abbey and Castle, which has thus 
happily terminated in making, against 
his will * the Land of the Hagp,’ the 
birth-place of the author of the ele- 
| gant Poems of Ossian. I conclude ia 
| the words of Smollett— 
“* Mourn, hapless Catedonix, mourn ! 


POETRY. 


es 


THE SIEGE OF ANCORA. 


[4 vomautic Idyll, from the German of ka 
Motte Fouque.]} 


Ber ore Ancona lies a bowery garden, 
Full of sweet scents, sweet bloom, sweet 
songs, sweet murmurs, 

In all the glory of the blessed spring. 
Therein, in very ancient times, 

A lady and a knight oft met together, 
Whoat purest love towards each other 
urged, 





{ As if their very bapti 
| ** {frese two are ove. 


| Ana who their innocent play 
in secrecy trom either’s parents held, 
Because te Knight was, poor, the maiden 
rich. 
| Guiscardo was his name, and her's Guis- 
carda— 
sm hayl declared 


But through the world’s ‘course "twas far 
other wise 

For as the knight befure his mistress 
cume 
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One evening, and his cheeks with joy 
were rosy, 

Lo she was pale and mute, 

And pearly tears were standing in het 


eyes. : 
“For God's sake, my fair love, why 
wee pest thou ?”— 


“ Alas! sweet friend, we now must se- | 


parate, 

And for ihe last time here are met to- 
day.”"— 

““ Who may command us, 

So, that we do it ?”"— 

“ My a Standing in the stead of 

sod. 

Teey to Anselmo have betrothed me, 

And no more at leave-taking 

May I, Anselmo’'s bride, grant thee a kiss, 

Because my father’s word's a_ holy 
thing.” — 

Such tightness at his heart 

The knight felt, and such pain, 

That he looked almost paler than the 


damsel ; 
Who with her soft hand gently touches 


him, 

And says, ‘“* My sweet Guiscardo, thou 
art pious, 

And lovest the dear God 

Truly with faithfal heart. 

Then humbly say Amen 

To his am s, and bear me kindness 
still.” 


Then twice, ‘‘ Amen! Amen!"’ the pale | 


knight said ; 
And tottering both along, he towards the 


west, 

She towards the east, went from the gar- 
den forth, 

And never more within it met again.—- 

Bloom, lovely garden ! 

Thou churchyard of pure pious love-joys, 
bloom ! 


How was it with thee, O Guiscardo, 

When now the bell’s clear-sounding fes- 
tive peal 

The powerful Anselmo’s marriage-feast 

Began from every tarret to proclaim ?— 

Thou spurredst wildly forth 

Thy foaming steed into the deep dark 


forest, 
And "twas the midnight hour when thou 
returnedst 
Pale and disturbed.— 
How was it with thee, O Guiscardo, 
When after twelve long months again the 


By 
Upraising joytully their choral song, 
Proclaimed, that to the fortunate An- 
selmo 
His noble lady-wife a son liad borne?— 
It came upon thee like the peace of an- 


eee ; 
In sleep and waking still thou saw’st one 


image, 

Thy lovely mistress bearing in her arms 

Her lovely child; 

And fervent burning prayers 

For the beloved pair came from thee 
flowing 

From thy calm silent spirit ever forth. 


Poet ry. 


‘* My lord Guiscardo, may Saint George | 


j : preserve you! 
[ bring yon a most beautiful good mor- 


row. 

| Thas his old squire, who from his infancy 

| Had a ome morning greets the 
knight ; 

Aud bears into the chamber 

; The silver helmet with the sable plume, 

| The shining cuirass, and the pliant 


i greaves, 
The gaily painted shield, 

So that the burthen almost weighs him 
down ; 

Yet lustily he makes them ring together, 

| And laughs. 

“ What tidings bringest thon, my honest 
squire ?”— 

“ A good tough war, young master, God 
be praised! 

Wherein you may make trial and put 
forth 

Whate’er long since I taught you 

In arts of swordsmanship and horseman. 
ship. 

| The town by many foes is fiercely me- 
naced. 

That brings a merry time for such as 
you.” — 


0 

What tidings strike more joytully 

Upon a loving pions heart 

Than of approaching honourable danger/ 

Then most when thence depends the 
loved one’s safety ! 

Quickly the youthful knight 

loto his armour leapt, 

And scarcely had the following morning 
dawned 

When singing with his troop he rode 
afield. 


And oft, as after some brave deed in arms 
In booty rich and honour— 

And that was oft—Guiseardo led his band 
| Homeward within Ancona’s ancient 

walls, 

And from the citizens and women skonts 
Of joy his eutrance greeted, 

He still knew so to guide his squadron's 


way, 

That clash of arms, steeds trampling, 
blast of trumpets, 

Before the lord Auselmo’s palace sound- 


J . 
And many windows were unclosed, 
And from them many conntenances 


looked, 

But the one face, which he was seckivg, 
never. 

Then, “* Patience! Patience ! 
he to himself, 

“ At least she hears the glad triumphal 
march, 

And learns too from discourses, 

How with Guiseardo it again has sped.” 

‘Thus always fresh and cheertul he conti- 


thought 


nued, : 
And watchings, sally, fight, retreat to 
him 





Were as a hicavenly, ever novel game. 


To be continued.) 
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